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Introduction 



As a strategy for helping young people succeed in school, work and life, mentoring works. It helps give young 
people the confidence, resources and support they need to achieve their potential. But, the fact is this: these 
positive outcomes are only possible when young people are engaged in high-quality mentoring relationships. 

The Elements of Effective Practice for Mentoring holds the key to success in producing high-quality relationships. 
The new edition of the Elements provides six evidence-based standards for practice that incorporate the latest 
research and best- available practice wisdom. It also reprises advice that appeared in earlier editions on program 
design and planning; program management; program operations; and program evaluation. 

We believe adherence to the Elements will ensure that mentoring relationships thrive and endure. They include 
measures that any mentoring program in any setting can implement, as well as measures that any agency 
can incorporate within the mentoring element of broad-based, positive youth development programming. 

This means that community-based, corporate-based, school-based, faith-based and Internet-based mentoring 
programs can use the Elements to meet the specific needs of the young people they serve and the milieu in which 
they operate. And, it means that afterschool and other positive youth development programs which embed 
mentoring within their programming will find the Elements equally useful and adaptable. 

These new guidelines are the culmination of a process that, once again, brought together the nation’s foremost 
authorities on mentoring. The leaders are recognized in the Acknowledgments section. We thank each and every 
one of them for their invaluable counsel and dedication to making mentoring the kind of experience it should 
be for children. 

For additional details about the research that underpins these guidelines or to learn more about approaches to 
implementing them, please visit www.mentoring.org. Finally, there will undoubtedly be a fourth edition of the 
Elements, so your feedback and suggestions are welcome. Meanwhile, we thank you for your interest and for 
continuing to help raise the bar as we all work to expand the world of quality mentoring. 
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Tonya T. Wiley 

Chief Administrative Officer 






This edition of the Elements is divided into two parts: 

Part I: Operational Standards for Mentoring Programs (or mentoring embedded into larger, positive youth 
development programming, like afterschool programs) 

Part II: Program Design and Planning, Management and Evaluation 

Part I offers six evidence-based standards that address six critical dimensions of mentoring program operations: 
1) recruitment; 2) screening; 3) training; 4) matching; 5) monitoring and support; and 6) closure. For each 
standard, specific benchmarks are advanced, along with research-based justifications. Together, the standards 
and benchmarks provide practical guidance on how best to approach the provision of high-quality mentoring 
in day-to-day operations — whether in a stand-alone mentoring program or a positive youth development 
program in which mentoring is one element. In addition, enhancements, based principally on the wisdom of 
outstanding practitioners, are offered for readers’ consideration and use. 

Part II provides equally practical advice regarding how to build a new mentoring program or strengthen an 
existing one. It focuses on program design and planning; program management; and program evaluation. The 
program design and planning section includes guidelines you can use to launch an effective new mentoring 
initiative. The section on program management focuses on what needs to be done to ensure that a mentoring 
program operates within a strong organizational context, no matter what the precise setting — which will 
continue to vary widely. The section on program evaluation imparts basic guidelines on how to prepare for and 
support this important function. 

Finally, to review and adapt the operational standards and/or make use of advice regarding program planning, 
management, operations and evaluation, please check out two additional resources. First, meet with your local 
Mentoring Partnership (They now operate in 25 states and are one-stop sites for information about quality 
mentoring practice. Seewww.mentoring.org/find_resources/state_partnerships/ for listings.). Second, please visit 
www.mentoring.org, the nation’s most comprehensive resource for mentors and mentoring initiatives nationwide. 
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Standard: Recruit appropriate mentors and mentees by realistically describing the program’s aims and 
expected outcomes. 



Benchmarks: 

Mentor Recruitment 

B. 1 . 1 Program engages in recruitment strategies that realistically portray the benefits, practices and 
challenges of mentoring in the program. 



Mentee Recruitment 

B. 1 .2 Program recruits youth whose needs best match the services offered by the program and helps them 
understand what mentoring is and what they can expect from a mentoring relationship. 



Enhancements : 

Mentor Recruitment 

E. 1 . 1 Program has a written statement outlining eligibility requirements for mentors in its program. 



Mentee Recruitment 

E. 1 .2 Program has a written statement outlining eligibility requirements for mentees in its program. 
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Justification for Recruitment 
Benchmarks: 

Mentors’ unfulfilled expectations can contribute 
to an earlier-than-expected ending of mentoring 
relationships. 1 Thus, it is important for programs to 
realistically describe both the rewards and challenges 
of mentoring when recruiting mentors. When 
imagined outcomes are not immediately realized 
or take a different form than what was originally 
expected, mentors may decide that the relationship 
does not meet their needs, and, consequently, 
they may end the match prematurely. Thus, when 
recruiting potential mentors, it is important to 
set realistic expectations regarding a mentoring 
relationship and what it can achieve. Practically 



speaking, one way to set realistic expectations for 
a prospective mentor is to provide him or her with 
written eligibility requirements. 

Also, mentees frequently report not knowing what 
to expect from a mentoring program and/or in a 
mentoring relationship. 1 Therefore, when mentees are 
recruited for participation in a mentoring program, it 
is important to provide them with information about 
what mentoring is and how it can be helpful to them. 
Program staff should also inquire about prospective 
mentees’ expectations about being mentored and 
about the mentoring program. In this way, program 
staff can help prospective mentees develop both 
positive and realistic expectations. 



References 

‘Spencer, R. (2007). “It’s not what I expected”: A qualitative study of youth mentoring relationship failures. Journal of Adolescent Research, 22, 
331-354. 



Q. 
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Screening 



Standard: Screen prospective mentors to determine whether they have the time, commitment and personal 
qualities to be an effective mentor. 



Benchmarks: 

Mentor Screening 

B.2. 1 Mentor completes an application. 

B.2.2 Mentor agrees to a one (calendar or school) year minimum commitment for the mentoring 
relationship. 

B.2.3 Mentor agrees to participate in face-to-face meetings with his or her mentee that average one time 
per week and one hour per meeting over the course of a calendar or school year.* 

*This benchmark may be addressed differently as long as there is evidence to support that the 
variation is associated with positive outcomes for mentees (e.g., combining in-person meetings 
with online communication or telephone calls; meeting almost exclusively online; meeting less 
frequently than once a week, with each meeting lasting for more than an hour, on average). As a 
general rule, programs should aim to either meet this benchmark or provide a clear rationale for 
doing otherwise. (See justification for additional comments on this topic.) 

B.2.4 Program conducts at least one face-to-face interview with mentor. 

B.2.5 Program conducts a reference check (personal and/or professional) on mentor. 

B.2.6 Program conducts a comprehensive criminal background check on adult mentor, including 

searching a national criminal records database along with sex offender and child abuse registries. 
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Mentee Screening 



B.2.7 Parent(s)/guardian(s) complete an application and provide informed consent for their child to 
participate. 

B.2.8 Parent(s)/guardian(s) and mentee agree to a one (calendar or school) year minimum commitment 
for the mentoring relationship. 

B.2.9 Parents(s)/guardian(s) and mentee agree that the mentee will participate in face-to-face meetings 
with his or her mentor a minimum of one time per week, on average, for a minimum of one hour 
per meeting, on average. 



Enhancements : 

E.2. 1 Program utilizes national, fingerprint-based FBI criminal background checks (e.g., the SafetyNET 
system operating under the auspices of the Child Protection Improvements Act, in cooperation 
with the National Center for Missing & Exploited Children). 

E.2.2 School-based programs assess mentor’s interest in maintaining contact with mentee during the 
summer months following the close of the school year and offer assistance with maintaining 
contact. 



Justification for Screening 
Benchmarks: 

Screening practices, including face-to-face interviews 
with prospective mentors, as well as reference and 
background checks, are recommended as a guideline 
across a wide range of mentoring programs. 1,2 
Reference checks are also essential for assessing the 
suitability of the prospective mentor for a mentoring 
relationship. More specifically, criminal background 
checks are a necessary component of screening 
prospective mentors and must be conducted before 
initiating any contact between the mentor and the 
mentee. The check provides a concrete method for 
mentoring programs to enhance the likelihood that 
the mentee will be protected and safe with his or her 
mentor. 

Analyses indicate that it is important to gain 
access to records from national and not just state 
registries because criminals move, and one state 
registry alone may not provide a complete picture 
of an individual’s criminal history. The SafetyNET 



criminal background check system employs a 
fingerprint-based system that relies on nationwide 
records available through the FBI. Findings 
indicate that SafetyNET provides the best available 
protection against those who may have a record of 
serious crimes against children in one state and then 
apply to be a mentor in another state. 3 

Mentor and Mentee Commitment 

Longer-term mentoring relationships are associated 
with more benefits to youth than shorter-term 
relationships. Evidence for the importance of 
relationship duration has emerged from studies of 
community- and school-based models of volunteer 
youth mentoring. 4,5,6,7, 8 For example, adolescents 
who participated in a relationship that lasted at least 
12 months had more positive benefits as compared 
to youth in relationships that lasted fewer than 12 
months. 4 In addition, prematurely ending a match 
may result in negative child outcomes. 4, 9 Taken 
together, these studies establish the importance 
of mentoring relationships lasting for at least one 
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academic or calendar year. What may eventually 
emerge as the dominant influence on effects related 
to program duration is whether relationships are 
continued for the full duration of the established 
expectations, even if these are for a shorter period 
of time than one calendar year . 10 However, the 
current evidence suggests that longer is better and 
that programs that last less than one year generally 
produce less potent outcomes. 



In addition to relationship length, the frequency of 
contact between mentor and mentee has also been 
linked to positive youth outcomes. Frequent, regular 
contact provides more opportunities to develop a 
close relationship by engaging in shared activities 
and providing ongoing social and emotional 
support . 7,11,12 



References 

'The National Mentoring Working Group. (1991). Mentoring: Elements of effective practice. Washington, DC: National Mentoring Partnership. 

2 Miller, A. (2007). Best practices for formal youth mentoring. InT. D. Allen & L. T. Eby (Eds.), The Blackwell handbook of mentoring: A 
multiple perspectives approach (pp. 307-324). Malden, MA: Blackwell Publishing. 

3 MENTOR (2009). Analysis of funding drawn from the PROTECT Act child safety pilot. Alexandria, VA. 

4 Grossman, J.B., & Rhodes, J.E. (2002). The test of time: predictors and effects of duration in youth mentoring relationships. American Journal 
of Community Psychology, 30, 199-219. 

5 Frecknall, P., & Luks, A. (1992). An evaluation of parental assessment of Big Brothers Big Sisters of New York City. Adolescence, 27, 715-718. 

6 Grossman, J. B., & Johnson, A. (1998). Assessing the effectiveness of mentoring programs. In J. B. Grossman (Ed.), Contemporary issues in 
mentoring (pp. 10-23). Philadelphia, PA: Public/Private Ventures. 

7 Herrera, C., Grossman, J.B., Kaugh, T.J., Feldman, A.F., McMaken, J., & Jucovy, L. Z. (2007). Making a difference in schools: The Big Brothers 
Big Sisters school-based mentoring impact study. Philadelphia, PA: Public/Private Ventures. 

8 Rhodes, J.E., Reddy, R., Grossman, J. B. (2005). The protective influence of mentoring on adolescents’ substance use: Direct and indirect 
pathways. Applied Developmental Science, 9, 31-47. 

9 Karcher, M. J. (2005). The effects of developmental mentoring and high school mentors’ attendance on their younger mentees’ self-esteem, 
behavior and connectedness. Psychology in the Schools, 42, 65-77. 

10 Larose, S., Tarabulsy, G., & Cyrenne, D. (2005). Perceived autonomy and relatedness as moderating the impact of teacher-student mentoring 
relationship on student academic adjustment, The Journal of Primary Prevention, 26, 111-128. 

"DuBois, D. L., & Neville, H. A. (1997). Youth mentoring: Investigation of relationships characteristics and perceived benefits. Journal of 
Community Psychology, 25, 227-234. 

12 Parra, G. R., DuBois, D. L., Neville, H. A., & Pugh-Lilly, A. O. (2002). Mentoring relationships for youth: Investigation of a process- 
oriented model . Journal of Community Psychology, 30, 367-388. 
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Q. 



Standard: Train prospective mentors in the basic knowledge and skills needed to build an effective 
mentoring relationship. 



Benchmarks: 

Mentor Training 

B.3. 1 Program provides a minimum of two hours of pre-match, in-person training. 

B.3.2 Mentor training includes the following topics, at a minimum: 

a. Program rules; 

b. Mentors’ goals and expectations for the mentor/mentee relationship; 

c. Mentors’ obligations and appropriate roles; 

d. Relationship development and maintenance; 

e. Ethical issues that may arise related to the mentoring relationship; 

f. Effective closure of the mentoring relationship; and 

g. Sources of assistance available to support mentors. 



Enhancements : 

Mentor Training 



E.3. 1 Program uses evidence-based training materials. 

E.3.2 Program provides additional pre-match training opportunities beyond the two-hour, in-person 
minimum. 




E.3.3 Program addresses the following developmental topics in the training: 

a. Youth development process; 

b. Cultural, gender and economic issues; and 

c. Opportunities and challenges associated with mentoring specific populations of children (e.g., 
children of prisoners, youth involved in the juvenile justice system, youth in foster care, high 
school dropouts), if relevant. 

E.3.4 Program uses training to continue to screen mentors for suitability and develops techniques for 
early trouble-shooting should problems be identified. 



Mentee Training 

E.3.5 Program provides training for the mentee and his or her parent(s)/guardian(s) (when appropriate) 
on the following topics: 

a. Program guidelines; 

b. Mentors’ obligations and appropriate roles; 

c. Mentees’ obligations and appropriate roles; and 

d. Parental/guardian involvement guidelines. 



Justification for Training 
Benchmarks: 

Mentor Training 

Mentor training is a vital component of any 
successful mentoring program . 1 Mentor training is 
particularly important because it has documented 
implications for mentors’ perceptions about the 
mentor-mentee relationship, including their feelings 
of closeness, support, satisfaction and effectiveness 
as a mentor . 2,3,4 Further, these perceptions of the 
mentor-mentee relationship are thought to influence 
the positive outcomes and continuation of the 
mentor-mentee relationship, suggesting the lasting 
importance of mentor training for youth outcomes . 4 

Length of Mentor Training 

According to recent research, community- and 
school-based mentors in Big Brothers Big Sisters 
of America programs who attended fewer than 
two hours of pre-match training reported less 
positive feelings of closeness and support about the 
relationship with their mentee, spent less time with 
their mentee and were less likely to continue their 
relationship into a second year than mentors who 
received more training . 3 



Content of Mentor Training 

Mentors and mentees may experience difficulties 
when their motivations and goals for the mentoring 
relationship do not match. Mentors’ motivations 
are especially influential in the early stages of the 
mentoring relationship . 5,6 Mentors’ motivations 
also influence whether they obtain information 
about mentoring prior to the match, plan for future 
activities with their mentee and form expectations 
about the mentoring relationship . 7 And, mentors 
who report a discrepancy between their initial 
expectations of their relationship with their mentee 
and their actual post-match experiences with their 
mentee are less likely to report an intention to stay in 
the mentoring relationship . 8,9 Consequently, training 
should include a focus on mentor motivations, as 
well as on helping mentors to identify their goals, 
modify unrealistic expectations and plan to compare 
their goals with their mentees’ goals to identify and 
address discrepancies between the two. 

Given that having realistic expectations is associated 
with relationship longevity, training should address 
the needs of special populations of mentored 
youth, such as the children of prisoners, children in 
foster care, children in the juvenile justice system, 
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children who have dropped out of school and 
immigrant children . 8,9 For example, immigrant 
youth face unique challenges, including stress 
related to discrimination, poverty and separation 
from family members . 10 Training for mentors of 
immigrant youth should raise volunteers’ awareness 
of these challenges, as well as heighten their cultural 
sensitivity. In addition, training should stress the 
negative outcomes associated with early termination, 
as research suggests that the termination of a 
mentoring relationship may be particularly 
destructive for immigrant youth, especially if they 
have already experienced the loss of family members 
during the process of migration . 11 

In another example of a special population, children 
of incarcerated parents struggle with issues of trust 
and social stigma . 12 These children often believe that 
no one trusts them because of their parents’ criminal 
history and have trust issues themselves due to their 
unstable family situation . 12 Training for mentors of 



this population should emphasize building trust, 
for example, by being consistent and following 
through with plans. Mentors of children of prisoners 
should also be aware of the possibility that their 
mentees may feel embarrassed about their parent’s 
incarceration, and they should be equipped with the 
skills necessary to respond effectively in the event 
that these feelings are disclosed . 12 

Finally, long-term positive mentoring relationships 
develop through demonstrating positive relationship 
behaviors such as authenticity, empathy, 
collaboration and companionship . 9 Training should 
also focus on developing and sustaining these 
relationship-enhancing behaviors. Further, training 
on how to foster a developmental (i.e., cooperative, 
mentor-driven relationship designed to meet the 
needs of the mentee) versus prescriptive (i.e., mentor 
as authority figure) mentoring relationship is 
recommended . 1 3 



References 

'Miller, A. (2007). Best practices for formal youth mentoring. InT. D. Allen & L. T. Eby (Eds.), The Blackwell handbook of mentoring: A 
multiple perspectives approach (pp. 307-324). Malden, MA: Blackwell Publishing. 

2 Herrera, C., Grossman, J.B., Kaugh, T.J., Feldman, A.E, McMaken, J., & Jucovy, L. Z. (2007). Making a difference in schools: The Big Brothers 
Big Sisters school-based mentoring impact study. Philadelphia, PA: Public/Private Ventures. 

3 Herrera, C., Sipe, C. L., & McClanahan, W. S. (2000). Mentoring school-age children: Relationship development in community-based and school- 
based programs. Philadelphia, PA: Public/Private Ventures. 

4 Parra, G. R., DuBois, D. L., Neville, H. A., Pugh-Lilly, A. O., & Povinelli, N. (2002). Mentoring relationships for youth: Investigation of a 
process-oriented model . Journal of Community Psychology, 30, 367—388. 

5 Karcher, M. J., Nakkula, M. J., & Harris, J. (2005). Developmental mentoring characteristics: Correspondence between mentors’ and 
mentees assessments of relationship quality. Journal of Primary Prevention, 26, 93-1 10. 

6 Stukas, A. A. &Tanti, C. (2005). Recruiting and sustaining volunteer mentors. In D.L. DuBois & M. Karcher (Eds.), Handbook of youth 
mentoring (pp. 82—99). Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage. 

7 Keller, T.E. (2005). The stages and development of mentoring relationships. In D.L. DuBois & M. Karcher (Eds.), Handbook of youth 
mentoring (pp. 82-99). Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage. 

8 Madia, B.P., & Lutz, C.J. (2004). Perceived similarity, expectation-reality discrepancies, and mentors’ expressed intention to remain in Big 
Brothers Big Sisters programs. Journal of Applied Social Psychology, 34, 598-632. 

9 Spencer, R. (2006). Understanding the mentoring process between adolescents and adults. Youth & Society, 37, 287-315. 

10 MENTOR (2009). Mentoring Immigrant & Refugee Youth: A Toolkit for Program Coordinators. Alexandria, VA. 

"Suarez-Orozco C., & Suarez-Orozco M. M. (2001). Children of immigration. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press. 

12 Adalist-Estrin, A. (2006). Providing support to adolescent children with incarcerated parents. The Prevention Researcher, 13, 7-10. 

13 Morrow, K.V., & Styles, M.B. (1995). Building relationships with youth in program settings: A study of Big Brothers Big Sisters. Philadelphia, PA: 
Public/Private Ventures. 
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Matching 



Standard: Match mentors and mentees along dimensions likely to increase the odds that mentoring 
relationships will endure. 



Benchmarks: 

B.4. 1 Program considers its aims, as well as the characteristics of the mentor and mentee (e.g., interests, 
proximity, availability, age, gender, race, ethnicity, personality and expressed preferences of mentor 
and mentee) when making matches. 

B.4.2 Program arranges and documents an initial meeting between the mentor and mentee. 



Enhancements : 

E.4. 1 Program staff member should be on site and/or present during the initial meeting of the mentor 
and mentee. 



Justification for Matching 
Benchmarks: 

Matching mentors and mentees based on similarities 
such as age, gender, race and ethnicity, as well 
as mutual interests, is frequently recommended. 
However, research comparing cross-race and same- 
race matches has found few, if any, differences in the 



development of relationship quality or in positive 
outcomes — suggesting that matching on race may 
not be a critical dimension of a successful mentoring 
relationship. 1,2 Thus, although the research is not 
yet conclusive, it has been suggested that matching 
based on qualities such as the mentor’s skills and 
common interests with the youth should take 
precedence over matching based on race. 3 
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In addition, it has been suggested that a mentor’s 
interpersonal skills be considered during the 
matching process.’ For example, one specific 
interpersonal skill that has been studied in recent 
research, known as attunement, is defined as a 
mentor’s ability to identify and solve relationship 
barriers. Research has found that the strongest 
mentor-mentee relationships are with mentors who 



were either highly or moderately attuned, which 
suggests that a mentor’s ability to tune in to others 
should be considered in making a match. 

Once matched, mentoring best practices suggest that 
mentors and mentees should have a formal, initial 
meeting documented by the mentoring program . 5 



References 

'Morrow, K. V., & Styles, M. B. (1995). Building relationships with youth in program settings: A study of Big Brothers Big Sisters. Philadelphia, PA: 
Public/Private Ventures. 

2 Rhodes, J. E., Reddy, R., Grossman, J. B., & Lee, J. M. (2002). Volunteer mentoring relationships with minority youth: An analysis of same- 
versus cross-race matches. Journal of Applied Social Psychology, 32, 2114-2133. 

3 Jucovy, L. (2002). Same-race and cross-race matching. Philadelphia, PA: Public/Private Ventures. 

4 Spencer, R. (2006). Understanding the mentoring process between adolescents and adults. Youth and Society, 37, 287-315. 

5 Miller, A. (2007). Best practices for formal youth mentoring. InT. D. Allen & L. T. Eby (Eds.), The Blackwell handbook of mentoring: A 
multiple perspectives approach (pp. 307-324). Malden, MA: Blackwell Publishing. 
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Standard: Monitor mentoring relationship milestones and support mentors with ongoing advice, problem- 
solving support and training opportunities for the duration of the relationship. 



Benchmarks: 

B.5.1 Program contacts the mentor and mentee at a minimum frequency of twice per month for the first 
month of the match and monthly thereafter. 

B.5.2 Program documents information about each mentor-mentee contact, including, at minimum, date, 
length and nature of contact. 

B.5.3 Program provides mentors with access to at least two types of resources (e.g., expert advice from 
program staff or others; publications; Web-based resources; experienced mentors; available social 
service referrals) to help mentors negotiate challenges in the mentoring relationships as they arise. 

B.5.4 Program follows evidenced-based protocol to elicit more in-depth assessment from the mentor and 
mentee about the relationship and uses scientifically-tested relationship assessment tools. 

B.5.5 Program provides one or more opportunities per year for post-match mentor training. 



Enhancements : 

E.5. 1 Program has quarterly contact with a key person in the mentee’s life (e.g., parent, guardian or 
teacher) for the duration of the match. 

E.5.2 Program hosts one or more group activities for mentors and their mentees, and/or offers 

information about activities that mentors and mentees might wish to participate in together. 

E.5.3 Program thanks mentors and recognizes their contributions at some point during each year of the 
relationship, prior to match closure. 
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Justification for Monitoring and 
Support Benchmarks: 

Practices Designed to Provide 
Monitoring and Support 

Matches that are monitored and supported are 
more satisfying and successful, which, in turn, leads 
to more positive youth outcomes . 1,23,4 Continued 
monitoring of the relationship should especially 
focus on the development of close relationships, 
as youth who perceive more trusting, mutual and 
empathic relations with their mentors experience 
greater improvements than youth who perceive lower 
levels of these relationship qualities . 5 Mentoring 
programs that provide monthly calendars of 
low-cost events, offer tickets to events or provide 
opportunities to participate in structured activities 
are associated with positive outcomes . 6 

Assessment of Mentor/Mentee 
Relationship 

Assessing the quality of each mentoring relationship 
from the perspective of both the mentor and mentee 



can yield valuable information for supporting 
individual matches . 7,8 Many surveys have been 
developed for this purpose, but only a small number 
are evidence-based and have been rigorously 
evaluated for reliability and validity . 7 Programs 
could benefit by seeking out and using scientifically- 
validated surveys when assessing mentoring 
relationship qualities. 

Advanced Mentor Training for 
Ongoing Support 

After the mentor and youth have begun their 
relationship, mentors can benefit from additional 
training on topics such as increasing multicultural 
understanding, particularly regarding issues of race 
and class differences . 9 This type of training would 
provide mentors with the opportunity to identify 
and discuss possible cultural differences they and 
their mentee may encounter, which could help to 
prevent potential misunderstandings in the future. 
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2 Herrera, C., Sipe, C. L., & McClanahan, W. S. (2000). Mentoring school-age children: Relationship development in community-based and school- 
based programs. Philadelphia, PA: Public/Private Ventures. 

3 Rhodes, J.E., Reddy, R., & Grossman, J. (2005). Promoting successful youth mentoring relationships: A preliminary screening questionnaire. 
Journal of Primary Prevention, 26, 147-168. 

4 Rhodes, J. E., & DuBois, D. L. (2006). Understanding and facilitating the youth mentoring movement. Social Policy Report: Society for 
Research in Child Development, 20(3), 3-19. 

5 Sale, E., Bellamy, N., Springer, J. F., & Wang, M. Q. (2008). Quality of provider-participant relationships and enhancement of adolescent 
social skills. Journal of Primary Prevention, 29, 263-278. 

6 Miller, A. (2007). Best practices for formal youth mentoring. InT. D. Allen & L. T. Eby (Eds.), The Blackwell handbook of mentoring: A 
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8 Deutsch, N. L., & Spencer, R. (2009). Capturing the magic: Assessing the quality of youth mentoring relationships. New Directions in Youth 
Development, 121, 47-70. 

9 Spencer, R. (2006). Understanding the mentoring process between adolescents and adults. Youth and Society, 37, 287-315. 
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Standard: Facilitate bringing the match to closure in a way that affirms the contributions of both the 
mentor and the mentee and offers both individuals the opportunity to assess the experience. 



Benchmarks: 

B.6. 1 Program has procedure to manage anticipated closures, including a system for a mentor or mentee 
rematch. 

B.6.2 Program has procedure to manage unanticipated match closures, including a system for a mentor 
or mentee rematch. 

B.6.3 Program conducts and documents an exit interview with mentor and mentee. 

Enhancements : 

E.6. 1 Program explores opportunity to continue the mentor/mentee match for a second (or subsequent) 
year. 

E.6.2 Program has a written statement outlining terms of match closure and policies for mentor/mentee 
contact after a match ends. 

E.6.3 Program hosts a final celebration meeting or event with the mentor and mentee to mark progress 
and transition. 
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Justification for Closure 
Benchmarks: 

Prevention of Premature Closure 

Research findings suggest that matches that end 
prematurely can result in negative outcomes for 
mentees such as increases in problem behaviors . 1 
Thus, standards regarding closure are designed to 
prevent potentially avoidable, premature closures. 

Reasons for Closure 

Mentoring relationships can end for a wide range of 
reasons that are both predictable (e.g., conclusion 
of academic year program) and unpredictable (e.g., 
moving, illness). Also, closure may occur as a result 
of interpersonal or practical challenges that result in 
the mentor losing interest or motivation to sustain 
the mentoring relationship (e.g., mentee having no 
phone, failure of the mentee to attend scheduled 
meetings, failure to discuss personal issues ). 1 

Closure Procedures 

Regardless of why the mentoring relationship is 
ending, programs should always assist the mentor 



in trying to end the relationship on a positive 
note for everyone involved . 2 Program staff should 
provide pre- and post-match training to prepare 
mentors and mentees for anticipating the end 
of the relationship, as well as for how to end the 
mentoring relationship in a positive way . 3 Mentors 
and mentees should discuss memories of fun times 
they have had together and participate in a special 
activity for their last meeting . 4 A best practice 
guideline is to hold a graduation night, which allows 
mentees to have a sense of closure with both the 
mentor and the program . 2 Also, recognition of the 
specific contributions of mentors and mentees is 
recommended . 5 

An exit interview with the mentor and mentee can 
help the program determine whether there are any 
additional resources or supports that the program 
could provide that would allow the match to 
continue. Interviewing the mentor and mentee at 
the end of the relationship allows them to reflect on 
the positive experiences they shared and the impact 
that they had on each other. It also provides the 
mentoring program with an opportunity to assess 
how well it adhered to its own standards. 
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Design the parameters for the program: 

■ Define the youth population that the program will serve; 

■ Identify the types of individuals who will be recruited as mentors (such as senior citizens, corporate 
employees and college students); 

■ Determine the type of mentoring that the program will offer — one-to-one, group, team, peer or 
e-mentoring; 

■ Structure the mentoring program — as a stand-alone program or as part of an existing organization; 

■ Define the nature of the mentoring sessions (such as career involvement, academic support and socialization); 

■ Determine what the program will accomplish and what outcomes will result for the participants, including 
mentors, mentees and sponsoring organizations; 

■ Determine when the mentoring will take place; 

■ Determine how often mentors and mentees will meet and how long the mentoring matches should endure; 

■ Decide where mentoring matches primarily will meet — workplace, school, faith-based organization, 
juvenile corrections facility, community setting or virtual community; 

■ Decide who are program stakeholders and how to promote the program; 
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■ Decide how to evaluate program success; and 

■ Establish case management protocol to assure that the program has regular contact with both mentors 
mentees concerning their relationship. 



Plan how the program will be managed: 

■ Select the management team: 

■ Establish policies and procedures; and 

■ Implement ongoing staff training and professional development. 

■ Develop a financial plan: 

■ Develop a program budget; 

■ Determine the amount of funding needed to start and sustain the program; 

■ Identify and secure a diversified funding stream needed to start and sustain the program; 

■ Determine the amount of time each funding source can be expected to provide resources; 

■ Establish internal controls and auditing requirements; and 

■ Establish a system for managing program finances. 

■ Implement the program: 

■ Recruit program participants, such as mentors, mentees and other volunteers; 

■ Screen potential mentors and mentees; 

■ Orient and train mentors, mentees and parents/caregivers; 

■ Match mentors and mentees; 

■ Bring mentors and mentees together for mentoring sessions that fall within program parameters; 

■ Provide ongoing support, supervision and monitoring of mentoring relationships; 

■ Recognize the contribution of all program participants; and 

■ Help mentors and mentees reach closure. 

■ Plan how to evaluate the program: 

■ Decide on the evaluation design; 

■ Determine what data will be collected, how it will be collected and the sources of data; 

■ Determine the effectiveness of the program process; 

■ Determine the outcomes for mentors and mentees; and 

■ Reflect on and disseminate findings. 
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Management 



Ensure the program is well-managed: 

■ Form an advisory group: 

■ Define the advisory group roles and responsibilities; 

■ Recruit people with diverse backgrounds to serve on the group; and 

■ Facilitate the advisory group meetings to improve programming and management. 

■ Develop a comprehensive system for managing program information: 

■ Manage program finances; 

■ Maintain personnel records; 

■ Track program activity, such as volunteer hours and matches; 

■ Document mentor/mentee matches; 

■ Manage risk; and 

■ Document program evaluation efforts. 

■ Design a resource development plan that allows for diversified fundraising: 

■ Seek in-kind gifts; 

■ Hold special events; 

■ Solicit individual donors; 

■ Seek corporate donations; 

■ Apply for government funding; and 

■ Seek foundation grants. 
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Design a system to monitor the program: 

■ Review policies, procedures and operations on a regular basis; 

■ Collect program information from mentors, mentees and other participants; and 

■ Continually assess customer service. 

Create a professional staff development plan: 

■ Provide ongoing staff training; and 

■ Build on staff members’ skills and knowledge. 

Advocate for mentoring: 

■ Advocate for pro-mentoring, public policies and funding at the local, state and federal levels; and 

■ Encourage private sector leaders to adopt pro-mentoring policies and provide funding. 

Establish a public relations/communications effort: 

■ Identify target markets; 

■ Develop a marketing plan; 

■ Gather feedback from all constituents; 

■ Develop partnerships and collaborations with other organizations; and 

■ Recognize mentors, mentees, other program participants, funders and organizations that sponsor 
mentoring programs. 
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Ensure strong, everyday operations: 

■ Recruit mentors, mentees and other volunteers: 

■ Define eligibility for participants, including mentors, mentees and parents/caregivers; 

■ Market the program; and 

■ Conduct awareness and information sessions for potential mentors. 

■ Screen potential mentors and mentees: 

■ Require written applications; 

■ Conduct reference checks, such as employment record, character reference, child abuse registry, driving 
record and criminal record checks; 

■ Conduct face-to-face interviews; and 

■ Hold orientations. 

■ Orient and train mentors, mentees and parents/caregivers: 

■ Provide an overview of the program; 

■ Clarify roles, responsibilities and expectations; and 

■ Discuss how to handle a variety of situations. 

■ Match mentors and mentees: 

■ Use established criteria; 

■ Arrange an introduction between mentors and mentees; and 

■ Ensure mentors, mentees and parents/caregivers understand and agree to the terms and conditions of 
program participation. 
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■ Bring mentors and mentees together for mentoring sessions that fall within the program parameters: 

■ Provide safe locations and circumstances; and 

■ Provide resources and materials for activities. 

■ Provide ongoing support, supervision and monitoring of mentoring relationships: 

■ Offer continuing training opportunities for program participants; 

■ Communicate regularly with program participants and offer support; 

■ Help mentors and mentees define next steps for achieving mentee goals; 

■ Bring mentors together to share ideas and support; 

■ Establish a process to manage grievances, resolve issues and offer positive feedback; 

■ Assist mentors and mentees whose relationship is not working out; and 

■ Ensure that appropriate documentation is done on a regular basis. 

■ Recognize the contribution of all program participants: 

■ Sponsor recognition events; 

■ Make the community aware of the contributions made by mentors, mentees, supporters and funders; 

■ Actively solicit feedback from mentors and mentees regarding their experiences; and 

■ Use information to refine program and retain mentors. 

■ Help mentors and mentees reach closure: 

■ Conduct private, confidential interviews with mentors and mentees; and 

■ Ensure mentors, mentees and parents/caregivers understand program policy regarding their meeting 
outside the program. 
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Evaluation 



Ensure program quality and effectiveness: 

■ Develop a plan to measure program process: 

■ Select indicators of program implementation viability and volunteer fidelity, such as training hours, 
meeting frequency and relationship duration; and 

■ Develop a system for collecting and managing specified data. 

■ Develop a plan to measure expected outcomes: 

■ Specify expected outcomes; 

■ Select appropriate instruments to measure outcomes, such as questionnaires, surveys and interviews; and 

■ Select and implement an evaluation design. 

■ Create a process to reflect on and disseminate evaluation findings: 

■ Refine the program design and operations based on the findings; and 

■ Develop and deliver reports to program constituents, funders and the media (at minimum yearly; 
optimally, each quarter). 

For additional details about the research that underpins these guidelines and to learn more about the approaches 
to executing them, visit www.mentoring.org. 
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Glossary of Terms: 



Responsible mentoring: 

■ Is a structured, one-to-one relationship or partnership that focuses on the needs of mentored participants. 

■ Fosters caring and supportive relationships. 

■ Encourages individuals to develop to their fullest potential. 

■ Helps an individual to develop his or her own vision for the future. 

■ Is a strategy to develop active community partnerships. 



Types of Mentoring: Responsible mentoring can take many forms: traditional mentoring (one adult 
to one young person); group mentoring (one adult to up to four young people); team mentoring (several adults 
working with small groups of young people, in which the adult-to-youth ratio is not greater than 1:4); peer 
mentoring (caring youth mentoring other youth); and e- mentoring (mentoring via e-mail and the Internet). 



Locations of Mentoring: Mentoring can take place in a wide array of settings, such as at a 
workplace, in a school, at a faith-based organization, at a juvenile corrections facility, in a community setting 
and in the virtual community, where e-mentoring takes place. 



Source: Rhodes, J.E. (2002). Stand by me: The risks and rewards of mentoring todays youth. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press. 
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